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LINCOLN  BARBER 


Wm.  Plorville 
Barter  &  Hair  Dresser 


Illinois  State  Register 
September  3,  1841 


Billy  will  always  be  found  on  the  spot  , 

With  razors  keen  snd  water  smoking  hot; 

He'll  clip  and  dress  you  hair,   and  shave  with  care 

And  leave  no  effort   slack  his  friends  "to  please. 

His  shop  is  north-west  of  the  -oublic  square, 

Just  below  the  office  of  the  Mayor; 

Strangers  or  friends  may  always  find  him  there, 

Ready  to  shave  them  well  or  cut  their  hair. 

On  Sunday,  until  9  O'clock  he'll   shave, 

And  then  to   church  he'll  go,  his  soul   to   save 

To  his  old  customers,  for  favors  past, 

His  gratitude,   indeed,  will  ever  last; 

He  hopes  by  attention  and  efforts  rare, 

A  oart  of  public  patronage  to  share. 


111.   State  Register 
Billy  Florville 

Nov.  12,   «41 

"Billy  the  Barber" 

"Has  removed  his  shop  to  a  new  building  opposite  the  north  front  of  the  State 

House  (Washington)  . 

The  pressure  of  the  times  have  so  embarrassed  the  -oeople  and  effected  the  minds 

of  many,  that  the  Razor  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  skill- 

ed  barber. 

The  papers  tell  of  men,  most  every  day,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  themselves, 

of  committing  suicide  with  this  dangerous   instrument.     To  prevent   such  a  fate 

let  every  man  who   is  hard  run,  (and  who   is  not?)   call   on  Billy  and  he  will   take 

off  the  beard  with  such  ease,  and.  cut  the  hair  with  such  skill,   that  his  patron 

will   forget  that  he  ever  had  the  blues . 

And  then  Billy  has  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings  to  amuse  and 

entertain  the   troubled  in  mind,  which  will  so   enliven  their  spirits  that  the 

gloom  of  despair  will  vanish  like   the  dark  cloud  before  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

To  the  young  men,  who  would  like  the  girls  to  be  pleased  with  them,  Bill  would 

say,  "Come  and  I'll   fix  you  off  to  take  their  eye."     Old  bachelors,  under  the 

operation  of  Billy's  skill,  can  be  made  to  look  10  or  20  years  younger  than  they 

really  are;    thus  they  may  at  the  eleventh  hour,   secure  for  themselves  a  wife  and 

a  dozen  of  little   ones..     Farmers  and  strangers  are  particularly  and  respectfully 

solicited  to  give  Billy  a  call. 

House  and  Lot  For  Sale 

Billy  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  house  and  lot  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Dunyon,  as  an 

office,   several  doors  north  of  Lindsay's   store. 

For  terms  ap-oly  to  Billy  at  his  shop." 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Barber 

Billy  Florville's  Shop  Like  Second  Home  to  Abe 


f  B>  LLOYD  OSTENDORF 

A  number  of  men  in  history  considered 
.themselves  personal  friends  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  some  few  claimed  to  know 
,/     ■.-■him  intimately,  But  the  one. man  who.  had 
the  oldest  and  oddest  personal  relationship 
■  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in-  SprrngfieLd,  III.,,  was 
vhis  barber,"  William"  Florville.'' He  was  a  • 
!'  •  •     :'light-complexioned  negroof  Creole  French     , 
ancestry  frbrn.Haiti,  and  in  that-  respect  his 
'  friendship  was  rather -unique.  4,jC    .. 

Floryille'had  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  Lincoln's- oldest  friends  having  known 
him  from  his  early  days  in  New  Salem,  111. 
and  in' Springfield  in.  1842  he  gave  the  ", 
prospective  bridegroom. Lincoln  his  special 
dollar  shave- for  his  wedding  day.  It  was 
also  observed  and  remembered  in  1860 
when  Florville  quit  shaving  Mr.  Lincoln's 
\chin  for  the  start  of  his  famous  beard. 

„  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  from  1832  until  the. 
day  of  his  death'  in  1868,  Florville  was- 
affectionately  known  a's  "Billy  the 
Barber,"  Lincoln' gained  many  a  client  at 
Billy's  shop  and  was  known  to  leave  his  law 
-books  .there  for  days.  A  local  newspaper 
.  .  editor  claimed  only  two  men  in  Springfield 
understood  Lincoln,  his  law  partner 
William  H.  Herndon,  and  his  barber, 
William  Florville. 

C     When  William  Florville  arrived  in  the 
:,         :  raw,  and    young   frontier    town    of  .New 

.  Salem,'  III.  in  1831,  he  was  cold," broke,  and 
hungry.  The  first  man  he  met  and  gave 

\  him  a    friendly  nod  and  kind   word   was 
c,"     .'.'; young  Abe  Lincoln.  5  * 

._;.  .It  was  a  brisk  cold  evening  in  December, 
"',iiw-^:  1831.  The^sunvwastsetting^behindD'  the'"  " 
:;  .^wooded  ,-  •  snow-clad  -  hills  as  the 
travel-stained  Creole  sought  shelter  in  the 
little  .  log  cabin  village.  Florville 
remembered  their  meeting,  the  tall  man 
emerging  from  the  woods  about  a  hundred 
,  yards  away.  The  stranger  was  carrying  an 
:axe  over  his  shoulder  and  wore  a  red 
woolen  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  ragged  coat 
of  blue-black  and  leggings  tied  with 
buckskin  thongs  —  all  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  backwoodsman:  He  was 
22-year-old  Abe  Lincoln  returning  from  a 
days  labor  in  the  woods.  Lincoln  nodded 
pleasantly    and    they    fell    into    easy 

"conversation    as    they    walked    together 

.  toward  the  grocery  store  and  nearby  inn. 

The    Creole    asked    how    far    it    was    to 

•  Springfield,  his  destination.  Receiving  the 

'"answer  he  was  asked  to  follow  his  new 
friend  to  the  primitive  hostelry,  and 
hesitatingly  followed. 

While  warming  by  the  old-fashioned 
hearth  Lincoln  learned  that  the  newly 
arrived  stranger  was  a  barber  by  trade, 
nearly'out  of  money  an,d  willing  to  work  to 

£  enable   him   to   continue  hjs  journey  to 

,, Springfield.  Lincoln  opened  the  way  for 
the  boarders  at  Rutledge  tavern  to  make 

\  use  of  the  barber's  talents;  some  of  them 
were  in  need  of  his  specialty.  So  it  was  that 
Florville  earned  some  money  and  soon 
launched  his  barbering  career  in  Illinois-- 

pfethat  lasted  until  his  death    -37  years  later. 

WILLIAM    FLORVILLE   was   born   in 

Haiti,  in  the  West  Indies  about  1806.  He  fled 

'the  country  during  the  1821-22  revolution 

and  made  his  way  to  Baltimore,  Md..  a  cit> 

where    Catholics    often    found    a    haven. 

There  he  attended  St.  Maryjs  convent,  and 

•g. later  was  apprenticed  to  a  barbershop  at 

.    wwhich  establishment  he  learned  the  trade;  ~r 

jEJ-He     became    a    general     all-around 

^handyman  too  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Elias  H 

£?Merr'iman.    Later  the  doctor  moved   his 

^practice  of  medicine  to  Springfield,  III. 

,   -gj    Young    Florville    heard    that    the    old 

'^French  town  of  New  Orleans  was  a  mecca 

.  j^for    Haitians,    and    decided    to    leave 

'Baltimore.   However,  he  soon  found  the 

,  southern  French  city  unsafe;  many  blacks 


Billy  the  Barber  gave  Lincoln  his  special  $1  tluive  for  his  wedding  day. 


there  were  held  and  sold  into  slavery 
because  of  the  high  price  paid  for  Negro 
flesh.  Even  though  born  a  free  Negro  in  a 
free  country,  he  feared  he  might  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  liberty  —  his  skin  was  still  the 
wrong  color  for  unscrupulous  slave 
dealers. 

Soon  he  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  on  a 
steamboat  and  up  north  to  the  Sangamon 
■  'river1,' arriving  in  New  Salem  in  the  late  fall 
of  1831.  He  was  hopeful  of  finding  his  old 
friend  and  former  employer.  Dr. 
Merriman  again  in  nearby  Springfield. 
And  after  his  short  sojourn  in  New  Salem 
he  did  look  up  the  good  doctor  in 
Springfield.  In  1832  Dr.  Merriman  helped 
Florville  open  the  first  and  only  barber- 
shop in  Springfield. " 

During  his  first  year  there  he  courted 
and  married  a  light-complexioned  negress 
named  Phoebe  Rouhdtree.  Their  union  was 
blessed  with  a  large  family  of  5  children. 

Not  only  was  Billy  Florville  the  town's 
finest  barber  where  he  had  as 'customers 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  community,  but 
he  was  also  a  talented  musician.  Billy 
,.,  played. the  vip]in,,pla,nnl,harp  and  flute.  In 
1835  he  played  the  ."clarinet  ..with,  the 
Springfield  Artillery  band' 

i-TViSIX  YEARS  after  their  first  meeting  in 
New  Salem,  Billy  again  met  his  old  friend 
Lincoln  in  Springfield.  Mr."  Lincoln  had 
passed  the  bar  and  was  a  practicing 
attorney  in  partnership  with  John  T 
Stuart. 


On.  one  occasion  Billy  Florville  nursed 
Lincoln  back  to'tiealinv'Sometirnebefore 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  married  to  Mary  Todd  he 
was  taken  quite  ill  and  was  staying  at  Dr. 
Anson  G.  Henry's  home  in  Springfield.  The 
doctor  sent  for  Florville  to  have  him  stay 
for  a  time  with  his  patient  and  administer 
the  medicine  he  has  prescribed  for  him. 
About  10  days  after  his  recovery.  Lincoln 
came  into  Florville's  barber  shop  "and 
said,  "Billy,  I  want  you  to  shave  me,  and 
trim  my  hair  also,  and  I  want  you  to  do  it  as 
if  I  was  going  tobe  married." 

Bifly  replied,  "If  I  do,  Mr^Uncoln,  it-will 
cost  you  one  dollar.  We  have  to  charge 
extra  for  shaving  when  they  are  going  to  be 
married." 

''All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to-  dance' without 
paying  the  fiddler!" , 

Mr.  Lincoln,  married  Mary  Todd  on  Nov. 
4, 1842  and  it'was  claimed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
respected  and  liked  her  husband's  barber. 

BILLY'S    BARBER    shop   became    the 
"club  House'-'  .of  Springfield  where  friends 
rrictsand  heard  the  latest  news.  It  almost 
became  a  second  home  for  Lincoln. 
^loryjiliefwas  a  hard-working  and  thrifty; 
barber:  and  soon  developed,  into  a  good:; 
business;  Kjnan.   He  acquired  property  in 
time  arJd'fonce  owned  almost  a  whole  city 
block-,;riot";-far   from    Lincoln's   homer  at*" 
Eighth  and  Jackson  St.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
Florville^s-legaiad visor  and  attorney.  As  a 
former  surveyor  in~lllihoi9,-Lincoln  knew 
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good  real  estate  and  would  correctly 
advise  Billy  just  which  property  was  a 
bargain  to  invest  in. 

Billy  also  started  the  first  clothes 
cleaning  establishment  in  Springfield.  A 
religious  man,  he  donated  much  money  ta 
'  his  church  and  gave  liberally  to  other 
churches  and  charities.  He  would  not  open 
his. barber  shop  on  Sundays,  but  worked  alj 
week  and  late  if  necessary  on  Saturday 
nights  to  please  his  customers.  His  rates 
were  15  cents  for  men's  and  boys  haircuts, 
20  cents  for  cutting  girls  hair.  Shavings 
were  75  cents  per  month. 

In  nearby  Bloomington,  111.,  where  Billy 
also  barbered,  Thomas  G.  Prickett  gave 
the  colored  man  two  lots  provided  Billy 
would  .shave  him,  during  his  lifetime.  But 
Billy  neglected  to  record  the  deeds  and 
discovered  upon  Prickett's  death  that  he 
lost  the  document.  Wisely,  Billy  engaged 
his  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln  to  get  another  deed 
for  him.  .  -  ■'!' 

MR.  LINCOLN,  was  clean-shaven  until 
after  his  50th  year.  One  day  in  1860  Mrsl 
Sam  Cowell  of  Sprngfield  wrote  "in  her  . 
diary  a  bit  of  gossip  which  designates  the 
date  of  the  start  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  facial 
coverage.  Sometime  between  the- dates  of 
November  20th  and  25th,  I860,  Mr.'  Lincoln 
started  growing  whiskers.  Sam  Cowell  met 
,  Lincoln  at  Billy  the  Barber's  shop  and  later 
-  told  his  wife  about  the  lean  lawyer's  plain 
appearance  and  latest  decision.  Mrs. 
Cowell  wrote,  "He  desired  the  barber  not 
to  shave%  his  whiskers,  but  'give*  them  a 
.chance  to  grow'."  Billy  continued  to  trim, 
his  beard  as  it'developedand^cut  Mr. 
-^Uncoin'shair:*-^—^  ^ 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  Washington  and! 
the    Presidency-  Feb.'  Ill,:  1861.    the 

'  President-elect  wore  his  beard. rather  full 
at  that' time  and  for  several  years  in'his 
administration.  But  later  on  the  White 
House  barbers  gradually  trimmed  it  down. 
By  1865  the  President  wore  only  va  small 
beard..  '  ,     ■'  ■     :  -       •  ■*-.•■■** 

President  Lincoln  kept  in  touch, with  his 
old    home-town   barber   and,   sent   hint 

■  messages  by  a'personal  friend.  Florville 
wrote  Lincoln  at-least  once  while  his  friend 

:  occupied  the  White  House.  There  exists  at 
least  two  letters  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  which  he  reveals  bis  concern  for 
,  ,,hisvfriend  Florville.  One  is  dated  1852  arid 
the  other  1860,  both  concern  his  payments 
of  taxes  on  Florville's  lots,  and  both  were 
written  before  Lincoln  went  to  the  White 
House.  If  correspondence  was  ever  made 
between  President  and  his  barber  back  \ 
home,  it  has  never  come  to  light.  ••- 

BILLY  FLORVILLE'S  greafr 
granddaughter  said  when  the  news  of 
Prisident  Lincoln's  assassination  reached 

.  Springfield,  April  15,  1965,  the  barber's 
usual  high  spirits  went.  He  was  never  the 
same  from  then  on  until  he  died  three 
years  later.  When  the  town  dignitaries 
invited  him  to  join  the  funeral  party  in 
May  1865  along  with  Lincoln's  other  best 

.  and  oldest,  friends,  Billy  preferred  to  go 
in  the  procession  with  the  black  citizens 
because  he  was  one  of  them. 

Ten  days  after  making  his  will  on  April 
13,  1868,  just  three  years  after  Lincoln's- 
death,  Billy  the  Barber  died  at  age  62.  His 
funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in 
.  Springfield.         -  ■*  *i 

.As  men/of  humble  beginnings,  both 
Lincoln  and  Florville  came  to  Springfield 

1  poor.-  Lincoln  built  up'-.'a  good  law  b.usir 
ne,ss0FlorviUe  built  up  a  good  barbering 
business  and  prosperous  real  estate  veji* 
tures.  The  prairie  town  in   Illjnois  hiid 

"  long ''ago  ;  afforded  each^'man  'as  mucin 
success  as  his  talents  and  ambition  pe'r> 
mitted-without  regard  to  race-and  in 
the  best  American  traditions.  .  !^ 
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Cover:  The  illustration  on  the  front  cover,  drawn  by  Lloyd  Ostendorf, 
depicts  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  barbershop  of  William 
Florville,  "Billy  the  Barber."  This  original  ink  and  wash  drawing  is  owned  by 
Dr.  WayneC.  Temple,  the  former  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Herald.  For  further 
information  concerning  Lincoln's  barber  see  Faces  Lincoln 
Knew.  .  "Photographs  From  The  Past,  "The  Story  of  William  Florville:  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Barber." 


IN  THIS  ISSUE: 

Robert  J.  Havlik  in  his  article  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  The  Technology  of 
'Young  America'"  devotes  considerable  space  to  Lincoln's  invention  which 
was  an  "Improved  Manner  of  Bouying  Vessels  that  was  patented  Ma\  22, 
1849. 

That  Lincoln  was  an  inventor  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  during  the  early  weeks  of  his  presidency,  who  used  the 
fact  as  a  basis  for  an  editorial  type  of  comment. 

The  impact  of  the  reporter's  dire  warning  regarding  the  "ship  of  state" 
which  would  be  navigated  through  "unprecedented  perils,  and  over  flats  of 
unparalleled  extent"  will  not  be  lost  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  President  today: 

A  PRESIDENTIAL  PATENT 

Among  the  registered  patents  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  is  one  f  i  >r 
buoying  vessels  through  shallow  waters,  taken  out  some  years  ago  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  method  is  by  the  employment  of  air-chambers  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  bellows,  and  distended  or  contracted  by  ropes,  as  the  depth  of 
water  may  require.  It  was  by  a  somewhat  similar  scheme,  on  a  larger  scale, 
that  it  was  once  proposed  to  bring  the  Great  Eastern  through  the  East  River 
to  a  dock. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  patent 
in  use  on  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries. 

But  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  in  command  of  a  ship  of  uncommon  burden 
on  a  voyage  of  uncommon  danger.  It  devolves  upon  him  to  navigate  the  ship 
of  state  through  shallows  of  unprecedented  peril,  and  over  flats  of 
unparalleled  extent.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  her  grounding  and 
becoming  a  wreck. 

We  trust  that  the  President  will  set  the  fashion  of  using  his  own  patent. 

He  must  throw  some  of  his  cargo  overboard,  and  buoy  up  his  craft  on  all 
sides.  He  need  not  change  his  voyage,  or  sail  for  a  strange  port.  But  unless  he 
can  set  his  air-chambers  at  work  so  as  to  diminish  the  draught  of  his  vessel — 
in  a  word,  unless  he  can  increase  her  buoyancy,  and  bring  more  of  her  hull 
into  God's  daylight,  he  will  run  no  small  risk  of  losing  her  altogether. 

Harper's  Weekly 
April  6,  1861 
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EDITORIAL 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Lincoln  biographers  for  years  have  attempted  to  understand  the  towering  and  at 
times  inscrutable  figure  of  Lincoln  in  psychological  terms.  The  pretentious  law 
partner,  William  Herndon,  often  relied  on  facile  notions  of  human  motivation — and 
often  suspect  evidence — to  explain  Lincoln's  loves,  his  family  life,  and  political  views. 
More  reliable  narratives  and  focussed  looks  at  aspects  of  Lincoln's  career  have  often 
implicitly  used  psychological  concepts  to  explain  why  Lincoln  behaved  the  way  he  did 
in  particular  situations.  The  lyrical  Carl  Sandburg  is  unique  in  his  empathic  attempt  to 
feel  with  Lincoln  experiences  which  the  sources  only  partly  describe;  it  is  a  poetic 
vision  that  no  one  else  can  or  should  attempt  to  duplicate.  Still  others,  most  notably 
Roy  Basler,  have  been  fascinated  by  the  psychology  of  how  Americans  have  dealt  with 
the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  his  importance  as  a  cultural  artifact. 

But  there  has  also  been  a  trend  in  the  historiography  of  Lincoln  that  has  explicitly 
sought  a  psychological,  psychiatric  or  medical  explanation  for  his  actions.  No  fewer 
than  six  authors  have  written  detailed  studies  of  Lincoln's  badly  aligned  left  eye. 
Milton  Shutes  in  1957  {Lincoln's  Emotional  Life)  dealt  exhaustively  with  Lincoln's 
emotional  life  in  terms  of  malaria,  syphillis  and  related  issues  that  may  or  may  not  have 
plaved  a  part  in  his  development  and  public  life. 

The  bizarre  culmination  of  this  kind  of  approach  is  Edward  J.  Kempf's  1965  three- 
volume  study  (Abraham  Lincoln's  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense;  An  Analytical 
Biography  of  a  Great  Mind.)  Among  other  conclusions,  Kempf  argues  that  Lincoln  was 
a  moody  and  depressed  personality  because  of  a  cerebral  lesion  resulting  from  a  kick 
in  the  head  from  a  horse  at  age  ten  and  that  he  was  hyperpituitary  and  hypogonadal.  In 
1933  there  was  one  serious  attempt,  made  by  Leon  Pierce  Clark  (Lincoln:  A  Psycho- 
Biography)  to  examine  Lincoln's  life  from  a  psychoanalytic  point  of  view.  The  study, 
however,  is  dated  in  its  use  of  theory  and  remarkably  bad  in  its  scholarship.  Over  the 
years  other  historians  or  psychiatrists  have  occasionally  sought  to  analyze  aspects  of 
Lincoln's  character  in  psychological  terms.  Few,  if  any,  have  illuminated  our 
understanding  of  Lincoln. 

Despite  a  hundred  years  of  voluminious  scholarly  output,  the  character  and 
personality  of  Lincoln  remains  enigmatic.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  adequate  sources. 
The  Collected  Works  is  a  model  of  editorial  scholarship  that  makes  available  to  all  the 
authentic  relevant  material.  But  psychological  studies  of  Lincoln  to  date  have  lacked 
an  interpretive  framework — a  theory — that  can  permit  a  genuinely  new  ordering  of 
and  insight  into  the  historical  material.  Until  recent  years,  part  of  the  difficulty  in 
writing  a  good  psychological  study  of  Lincoln  was  the  relative  immaturity  of 
psychoanalytic  theory.  Undiluted  Freud  will  not  help  much  in  understanding  history. 
But  the  theory  is  now  infinitely  more  subtle  and  complex  than  a  generation  ago  and  our 
experience  in  working  with  it  in  the  historical  arena  is  more  advanced  than  the  days 
when  Clark  wrote.  What  is  needed  is  to  understand  the  full  range  of  Lincoln's 
development  and  character,  his  public  and  private  selves,  and  his  thought  in  the 
context  of  a  real  person  struggling  with  unique  issues  in  a  specific  historical  period. 
Lincoln  and  his  times  differ  sharply  from  contemporary  experience,  and  the  richness 
of  these  differences  must  be  clarified  and  illuminated  by  any  good  psychohistorical 
study.  Such  an  approach  must  make  more  immediate,  human,  and  understandable  a 
figure  so  obscured  by  myth  and  legend.  Charles  B.  Strozier 

Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Strozier,  an  associate  professor  in  the  History  Program  at  Sangamon  State  University, 
Springfield.  Illinois,  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1971.  He  is  a 
psychohistorian  and  has  published  articles  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  psychohistory.  lie  is  presently  the 
editor  of  The  Psychohistory  Review,  a  quarterly  journal  in  the  field.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  full-length 
study  of  Lincoln  of  which  one  chapter  is  done  and  forthcoming  ("The  Struggle  for  Love  and  Identity  in 
Young  Lincoln").  Dr.  Strozier  is  also  the  director  of  the  Lincoln  Sites  Projects  at  Sangamon,  a $261,000 effort 
to  develop  interpretive  materials  for  the  Lincoln  sites  in  Springfield,  funded  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 


FACES  LINCOLN  KNEW 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  PAST 
The  Story  of  William  Florville;  Mr.  Lincoln's  Rarber 


By  LLOYD  OSTENDORF 


A  sizable  number  of  men  in  history 
considered  themselves  personal  friends 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some  claimed  to 
have  known  him  intimately.  But  the  one 
man  who  had  the  oldest  and  oddest 
personal  relationship  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
his  hometown  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
his  barber,  William  Florville.  He  was  also 
known  as  William  De  Fleurville,  but 
better  known  as  "Billy  the  Barber." 
Florville's  light  complexioned  Negro 
features — the  face  of  a  sensitive  man  of 
French  Creole  ancestry  from  Haiti — was 
truly  a  countenance  very  well  known  to 
Lincoln.  And  by  the  same  token,  few  men 
other  than  Florville  could  have  been 
more  knowledgeable  and  observant  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  facial  features  than  the  man 
who  so  often  cut  his  hair,  and  daily 
shaved  his  whiskers. 

Florville's  friendship  with  Lincoln  was 
unique  as  well  as  a  long-lived 
relationship.  He  had  known  Lincoln  from 
his  early  days  in  Illinois,  in  the  little  town 
of  New  Salem,  and  for  all  the  years  later 
in  Springfield.  In  1842  he  had  the  pleasant 
task  of  giving  the  prospective 
bridgegroom  Lincoln  his  special  dollar 
shave  for  his  wedding  day.  It  was  also 
remembered  and  observed  in  1860  the 
time  when  Florville  quit  shaving  Mr. 
Lincoln's  chin  for  the  start  of  his  famous 
beard. 

In  Springfield,  from  1832  until  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1868,  Florville  was 
affectionately  known  by  the 
townspeople  as  "Billy  the  Barber." 
Lawyer  Lincoln  gained  many  a  client  at 
Billy's  shop  and  was  known  to  leave  his 
law  books  there  for  days.  A  local 
newspaper  editor  claimed  only  two  men 
in  Springfield  understood  Lincoln,  his 
law  partner  William  H.  Herndon,  and  his 


barber,  William  Florville. 

When  William  Florville  arrived  in  the 
raw  and  young  frontier  town  of  New 
Salem,  Illinois  in  1831,  he  was  cold, 
broke,  and  hungry.  The  first  man  he  met 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  nod  and  kind 
word  was  young  Abe  Lincoln. 

It  was  a  brisk  cold  evening  in 
December  on  that  occasion  in  1831.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  wooded, 
snow-clad  hills  as  the  travel-stained 
Creole  sought  shelter  in  the  little  log 
cabin  village.  Florville  remembered  their 
meeting,  the  tall  man  emerging  from  the 
woods  about  a  hundred  yards  away.  The 
stranger  was  carrying  an  axe  over  his 
shoulder  and  wore  a  red  woolen  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  ragged  coat  of  blue- black 
and  leggings  tied  with  buckskin  thongs — 
all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
backwoodsman.  He  was  22- year-old  Abe 
Lincoln  returning  from  a  day's  labor. 
Lincoln  nodded  pleasantly  and  they  fell 
into  easy  conversation  as  they  walked 
together  toward  the  grocery  store  and 
nearby  inn.  The  Creole  asked  how  far  it 
was  to  Springfield,  his  destination. 
Receiving  the  answer  he  was  asked  to 
follow  his  new  friend  to  a  primitive 
hostelry,  and  hesitatingly  followed. 

While  warming  by  the  old-fashioned 
hearth  at  the  inn,  Lincoln  learned  that  the 
new  arrival  was  a  barber  by  trade,  nearly 
out  of  money  and  willing  to  work  to 
enable  himself  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Springfield.  Lincoln  opened  the  way  for 
the  boarders  at  the  Rutledge  tavern  to 
make  use  of  the  barber's  talents;  some  of 
them  were  in  need  of  his  specialty.  So  it 
was  that  Florville  earned  some  money 
and  soon  launched  his  barbering  career  in 
Illinois  which  lasted  until  his  death — 37 
years  later. 
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William  Florville  was  born  in  Haiti,  in 
the  West  Indies,  about  1806.  He  fled  the 
country  during  the  1821-22  revolution 
and  made  his  way  to  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  a  city  where  Catholics,  such  as 
he  was,  often  found  a  haven.  There  he 
attended  St.  Mary's  convent,  and  later 
was  apprenticed  to  a  barbershop  at 
which  establishment  he  learned  the  trade. 
He  became  a  general  all-around 
handyman  too  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Elias  H. 
Merriman.  Later  the  doctor  moved  his 
practice  of  medicine  to  Springfield. 

Young  Florville  heard  that  the  old 
French  town  of  New  Orleans  was  a 
mecca  for  Haitians,  and  decided  to  leave 
Baltimore.  However,  he  soon  found  the 
southern  French  city  unsafe;  many  blacks 
there  were  held  and  sold  into  slavery 
because  of  the  high  price  paid  for  Negro 
flesh.  Even  though  born  a  free  Negro  in  a 
free  country,  he  feared  he  might  suffer 
the  loss  of  his  liberty — his  skin  was  still 
the  wrong  color  for  unscrupulous  slave 
dealers. 

Soon  he  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  on  a 
steamboat  and  up  north  to  the  Sangamon 
river,  arriving  in  New  Salem  in  the  late 
fall  of  1831.  He  was  hopeful  of  finding  his 
old  friend  and  former  employer,  Dr. 
Merriman,  in  nearby  Springfield.  And 
after  his  short  sojourn  in  New  Salem  he 
did  look  up  the  good  doctor  in  this 
flourishing  frontier  city.  In  1832  Dr. 
Merriman  helped  Florville  open  the  first 
barbershop  in  Springfield. 

During  his  first  year  there  he  courted 
and  married  a  light-complexioned  Negro 
woman  named  Phoebe  Rountree.  Their 
union  was  blessed  with  a  large  family  of  5 
children. 

Not  only  was  Billy  Florville  the  town's 
finest  barber  with  customers  who  were 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  community,  but 
he  was  also  a  talented  musician.  Billy 
played  the  violin,  piano,  harp  and  flute. 
In  1835  he  played  the  clarinet  with  the 
Springfield  Artillery  Band. 

Six  years  after  their  first  meeting  in 
New  Salem,  Billy  again  met  his  old  friend 
Lincoln  in  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
passed    the   bar   and   was   a   practicing 
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FROM  THE  LLOYD  OSTENDORF  COLLECTION 

William  Florville — Bill/  The  Barber 

Born.  1806,  Cap  Haitien,  Haiti,  West  Indies 
Died,  Springfield,  III.  April  13,  1868. 
Barber,  Businessman,  Realtor,  Musician. 

attorney  in  part erns hip  with  John  T. 
Stuart. 

On  one  occasion  Billy  Florville  nursed 
Lincoln  back  to  health.  Sometime  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  married  to  Mary  Todd 
he  was  taken  quite  ill  and  was  staying  at 
Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry's  home  in 
Springfield.  The  doctor  sent  for  Florville 
to  have  him  stay  for  a  time  with  his 
patient  and  administer  the  medicine  he 
had  prescribed  for  him. 

About  10  days  after  his  recovery 
Lincoln  came  into  Florville's  barber  shop 
and  said,  "Billy,  I  want  you  to  shave  me, 
and  trim  my  hair  also,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  it  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  married." 

Billy  replied,  "If  I  do,  Mr.  Lincoln,  it 
will  cost  you  one  dollar.  We  have  to 
charge  extra  for  shaving  when  they  are 
going  to  be  married." 

"All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to  dance  without 
paying  the  fiddler!" 

Mr.  Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd  on 
November  4,  1842;  and  it  was  claimed 
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that  Mrs.  Lincoln  respected  and  liked  her 
husband's  barber. 

Billy's  barber  shop  became  the  "club 
house"  of  Springfield  where  friends  met 
and  heard  the  latest  news.  It  almost 
became  a  second  home  for  Lincoln. 

Florville  was  a  hard-working  and 
thrift}'  barber,  and  soon  developed  into  a 
good  businessman.  He  acquired  property 
in  time,  and  once  owned  almost  a  whole 
city  block  not  far  from  Lincoln's  home  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets.  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  Florville's  legal  advisor  and 
attorney.  As  a  former  land  surveyor  in 
Illinois,  Lincoln  knew  good  real  estate 
and  would  correctly  advise  Billy  just 
which  property  was  a  bargain  and  worth 
investing  in. 

In  Bloomington,  Illinois,  where  Billy 
also  barbered,  Thomas  C.  Prickett  gave 
the  colored  man  two  lots  provided  Billy 
would  shave  him  during  his  lifetime.  But 
Billy  neglected  to  get  the  deeds  recorded 
properly  and  discovered  upon  Prickett's 
death  that  he  lost  the  document.  Wisely, 
Billy  engaged  his  friend  Lincoln  to  write  a 
letter  on  his  behalf  to  the  Bloomington 
city  officials.  On  September  27,  1852  he 
wrote  to  obtain  a  decree  for  the 
"conveyance  of  certain  town  lots  sold  to 
him,"  and  "got  the  thing  fixed  up,"  as  he 
put  it,  for  his  barber  friend. 

Mr.  Lincoln  helped  Billy  handle  some 
of  his  business  deals,  and  one  time  when 
he  was  in  Bloomington  forgot  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  four  lots  which  he  promised  to 
do.  On  February  10,  1860  Lincoln  wrote 
to  a  friend  to  pay  taxes  there  for  him,  and 
returned  the  money  to  his  friend  by  mail. 

Billy  was  also  invoked  in  other 
business  ventures,  having  started  the  first 
clothes  cleaning  establishment  in 
Springfield.  A  religious  man,  he  donated 
much  money  to  his  church  and  gave 
liberally  to  other  churches  and  charities. 
He  would  not  open  his  barber  shop  on 
Sundays,  but  worked  all  week  and  late  if 
necessary  on  Saturdays  to  please  his 
customers.  His  barber  shop  rates  were  15 
cents  for  men's  and  boy's  haircuts,  and  20 
cents  for  cutting  girl's  hair.  Shaves  were 
75  cents  per  month. 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  clean-shaven  until  his 
51st  year.  One  day  in  1860  Mrs.  Sam 
Cowell  of  Springfield  wrote  in  her  diary  a 
bit  of  gossip  which  her  husband  picked 
up  at  the  barbershop  in  November,  1860. 
Sam  Cowell  had  met  Lincoln  at  Billy  the 
Barber's  shop  and  later  told  his  wife 
about  the  lean  lawyer's  plain  appearance 
and  latest  decision.  Mrs.  Cowell  wrote, 
"He  desires  the  barber  not  to  shave  his 
whiskers,  but  'give  them  a  chance  to 
grow'." 

Billy  continued  to  trim  Mr.  Lincoln's 
beard  as  it  developed  and  cut  his  hair. 
When  President-elect  Lincoln  went  to 
Washington  February  11,  1861,  he  wore  a 
rather  full  beard  and  continued  to  wear  a 
heavy  facial  coverage  for  several  years 
into  his  administration.  But  in  his  later 
years  at  the  White  House  his  barbers 
there  gradually  trimmed  down  its  size, 
and  by  1865  he  wore  only  a  small,  neat 
beard. 

President  Lincoln  kept  in  touch  with 
his  old  home-town  barber  and  sent  him 
messages  by  a  personal  friend.  Florxille 
wrote  President  Lincoln  at  least  once 
while  his  friend  occupied  the  White 
House.  But  if  any  correspondence  exists 
between  the  President  and  his  barber 
back  home,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  light. 
Only  the  two  letters  by  Lincoln  (for  the 
concern  of  his  friend  Florville  of  1852  and 
1860)  about  the  barber's  lots  are  known  to 
historians. 

Billy  Florville's  great-granddaughter, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Ware  of  Springfield,  said  that 
when  the  news  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination  reached  Springfield,  April 
15.  1865,  the  barber's  usual  high  spirits 
ceased.  He  was  never  the  same  from  then 
on  until  he  died  three  years  later.  When 
the  town  dignitaries  imited  him  to  join 
the  funeral  party  in  May,  1865  along  with 
Lincoln's  other  old  friends,  Billy 
preferred  to  go  in  the  procession  with  the 
black  citizens  because  he  was  one  of 
them.  Every  black  person  who  could  do 
so  bought  and  wore  a  little  black  crape  on 
his  arm  and  stood  in  line  to  see  Lincoln's 
funeral  procession  pass  by. 

Ten  days  after  making  his  will,  on  April 
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13,  1868,  just  three  years  after  Lincoln's 
death,  Billy  the  Barber  died  at  age 62.  His 

funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in 
Springfield. 


in  Springfield  which  provided  for  their 

future — Lincoln     in     law,     Florville    in 

barbering    and    real    estate.    Thus    the 

prairie  town  in  Illinois  had  apparently 

at  lorded  each  man  as  much  success  as  his 

Lincoln  and  Florville  had  met  as  poor     talents  and  ambition  permitted,  without 

strangers,  both  from  humble  beginnings,      regard  to  race  or  social  standing,  all  in  the 

Both  established  themselves  in  vocations     best  of  old  American  traditions. 


Dr.  Stewart  W.  McClelland 
1891-1977 

"End  of  An  Era' 


The  death  of  Dr.  Stewart  W. 
McClelland  saddened  his  many  friends, 
and  came  as  a  shock  to  all  those  who 
promote  and  control  the  destiny  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University.  Born  at 
Austenburg,  Ohio,  March  10,  1891,  he 
died  on  February  9,  1977.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  slipping  on  the  ice  at  the 
door-step  of  his  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
home.  He  suffered  a  severe  head  injury 
(Hematoma),  resulting  from  the  fall,  and 
while  he  lingered  in  a  coma,  after 
surgery,  there  was  never  very  much  hope 
for  his  recovery. 

Dr.  McClelland  graduated  from 
Denison  University,  Gramille,  Ohio  and 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
He  also  received  several  honorary 
degrees  during  his  career. 

His  lite  of  service  took  many  forms. 
During  World  War  I,  he  served  as 
chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  while  stationed 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  Arkansas.  During  World  War  II, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Claiborne 
Count\',  Tennessee,  Selective  Ser\ice 
Board.  Farly  in  his  career  he  was  an 
instructor  of  Fnglish  at  Detroit  Country 
Day  School,  and  also  became  assistant 
headmaster  of  Yeates  School  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  he  held  pastorates 
in  Fdgerton  and  Maumee,  Ohio,  and 
Monroe,  Michigan.  He  was  president  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  during  the 


period  from  1932-1947,  and  he  later 
served  as  a  member  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  including 
Chairmanship  of  the  Board  from  1973- 
1975. 

Dr.  McClelland  was  also  a  trustee  of 
Lincoln  (111.)  College,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  trustee,  emeritus  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  He  received  the 
Lincoln  Diploma  of  Honor  Award  in 
1964,  and  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award,  in  196S,  from  Lincoln  Memorial 
University. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association,  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  International  Association  of 
Dale  Carnegie  Sponsors,  Civil  War 
Bound  Table,  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity, 
Tan  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity',  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  the  Art  Association  of 
Indianapolis,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  .Arts  in  London,  England. 

During  his  busy  and  fruitful  life  at  the 
University,  he  became  president  of  the 
National  Exchange  Club.  And  after 
leaving  the  University,  he  held  a  full-time 
and  active  role  as  Dean  of  Instruction  for 
the  famous  Dale  Carnegie  Institute. 
Along  with  his  wife,  Ann,  who  held  a 
responsible  position  with  the  Dorothy 
Carnegie  Foundation,  they  traveled 
extensively  abroad  and  gained  world- 
wide recognition  in  their  particular  fields. 

Many  of  his  local  friends  and  his 
former    students    will    remember    Dr. 
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Photo  left  for  William  Florville 
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Restored  photo  of  WJlliam  Florville  born  in  Haiti.  Submitted 
by  descendant  Robert  Mark  Smith  son  of  Robert  James 
Smith  -  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Minnesota 

Added  by:  Andrea  Smith 
4/18/2003 
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Billy  the  Barber,  February  10, 1861 

William  de  Fleurville,  or  William  Florville,  was  Lincoln's  barber  for  24  years,  his  neighbor  for  a 
time,  and  the  guardian  of  the  Lincoln  home  when  the  family  was  in  Washington.  Born  in  Haiti  in 
1 807,  he  immigrated  to  Baltimore  in  1 820  and  learned  the  barbering  trade.  In  1831  he  arrived  in 
Springfield,  and  he  set  up  shop  in  1832.  Successful  and  visible  in  the  Springfield  business 
community,  Billy  the  Barber  was  also  a  flute  and  violin  player,  a  considerable  philanthropist  in 
the  growing  frontier  community,  and  a  composer  of  seriocomic  verses  that  he  published  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal :  "Billy  will  always  be  found  on  the  spot,/With  razor  keen  and  water 
smoking  hot;/He'll  clip  and  dress  your  hair,  and  shave  with  ease/ And  leave  no  effort  slack  his 
friends  to  please."  His  shop  was  on  Adams  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Billy  charged  15 
cents  to  cut  the  hair  of  men  and  boys,  20  cents  for  girls.  He  cut  Lincoln's  hair  on  Feb.  10,  1861, 
the  day  before  Lincoln  left  for  Washington.  On  Dec.  27,  1863,  he  wrote  the  president:  "Tell 
taddy  [  sic  ]  that  his  (and  Willy's)  dog  is  alive  and  kicking.  ..."  A  coffle  is  a  chained  gang  of 
prisoners  or  slaves. 
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In  a  president's  footsteps 

Downtown  plaques  a  window  to  Lincoln's  everyday  life 


By  JOHN  REYNOLDS 

SWF  WRITER 

When  Abraham  Lincoln 
bought  a  new  carriage  In  1352.  it 
took  him  only  a  short  time  to  re- 
alize that  he  had  ended  up  with 
the  19th-century  equivalent  of  a 
lemon. 

The  future  president  returned 
the  coach  for  repairs,  which  ap- 
parently weren't  done  to  his  satis- 
faction. So,  one  day  after  picking 
up  the  repaired  coach  from  a 
Springfield  business  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  on  the 
north  side  of  Monroe  Street,  he 
was  back  at  the  shop  to  exchange 
the  carriage. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  carriage 
Is  told  In  detail  on  one  of  33  Inter- 
pretive exhibits  that  are  scattered 
throughout  downtown  Spring- 
field  as  part  of  the  "Here  I  Have 
Lived'  program. 

The  exhibits  are  on  large 
plaques  that  can  be  viewed  while 
walking  Springfield's  downtown 
streets.  In  most  cases,  the  ex- 
hibits tell  about  a  building  that 
used  to  exist  nearby  and  Its  con- 
nection to  Lincoln.  The  exhibits 
feature  text,  photos  and  Illustra- 
tions about  places  and  events 
from  Lincoln's  25  years  in 
Springfield. 

Nicky  Stratum,  director  of  the 
Looking  for  Lincoln  Heritage  Pro- 
gram, which  joined  with  the  dty 
to  create  the  exhibits,  said  the 
program  Is  an  attempt  to  recreate 
Lincoln's  Springfield. 

"So  much  of  the  original  fabric 
of  the  community  as  it  was  when 
Lincoln  lived  here  Is  gone."  Strai- 
ten said.  "As  visitors  walk  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  learn 
more  about  what  Springfield  was 
like  when  Lincoln  was  walking 
the  same  streets." 

Some  exhibits  deal  with  Lin- 
coln's family;  others  point  out 
businesses  the  future  president 
visited.  Other  portions  of  the  ex- 
hibits tell  about  everyday  life  In 
themld-19th  century. 

"We  are  telling  the  sort  of  anec- 
dotal things  that  make,  we  hope, 
the  walk  Interesting."  Stratton 
said. 

The  following  33  exhibits  are 
on  display. 

♦  SIMEON  FRANCIS  HOME 
(rail  panel  on  Sixth  Street  be- 
tween Washington  and  Jefferson 
streets).  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an 
ally  In  Simeon  Francis,  editor  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  from 
1831  to  1855.  Lincoln  and  Mary 
Todd  also  had  secret  trysts  In  the 
parlor  of  the  Francis  home  near 
this  spot 

♦  THE  BALL  ALLEY  (light  pole 
on  Sixth  Street  between  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  streets).  In 
1860,  during  the  Republican  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  Lincoln 
played  fives  —  an  early  version  of 
handball  —  near  this  spoL 

♦  FOUR  STREETSCAPE  EX- 
HIBITS  on  the  Old  Capitol  Plaza 
(each  of  the  four  principal  cor- 
ners of  the  plaza).  These  four  ex- 
hibits show  how  the  square 
looked  In  1859. 

♦  STUART  AND  LINCOLN  LAW 
OFFICE  (109  N.  Fifth  St.).  Before 
he  moved  to  Springfield,  Lincoln 
borrowed  books  from  John  Todd 
Stuart,  and  the  two  later  opened  a 
law  office  near  this  spot. 

♦  BRUNSWICK'S  BILLIARD 

HALL  (light  pole  on  Washington 
Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets).  A  billiard  halt  opened 
near  this  spot  in  1860.  A  second 
story  on  the  exhibit  tells  that  Lin- 
coln enjoyed  a  good  game  of  bil- 
liards. 

♦  CHENERV  HOUSE  (first 
streetscape  lamppost  on  Wash- 
ington Street  east  of  Fourth 
Street,  south  side  of  street).  Lin- 
coln spent  his  last  night  In 
Springfield  as  a  guest  at  the  Ch- 
enery  House  nearby.  The  hotel 


I  nnliitii  4nm  I  Lnnln  L„ni'    ...  The  33  exhibit  markers  currently  installed  are  shown  below. 
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1.  Simeon       1  Illinois  Slate  3.  Streelscape   4.  Stuart  and 

Francis  Journal  Building/        Images  3  Lincoln  Law 

Residence      Handball  Court  Office 


5.  Brunswick's  BflBard 
Hall 

6.  Chenery  House 

7.  Globe  Tavern 

8.  Campaign  Pole 

9.  Illinois  Slate 
Register  Office 

10.  Chatiertons 
Jewelry  Store 

11.  George  Hall's 
Haberdashery 

12.  Streetscape 
Images  1 

13.  Curran's  Jeweiery 

14.  Lincoln's  Dentist 

15.  Streetscape 
Images  2 

IS.  Samuel  S.  Ball, 
Bath  &  Barber 

17.  CM.  &  S.  Smith 
Store 

18.  Streelscape 
Images  A 

19.  The  Lincoln  Boys' 


Springfield 

20.  The  Uncoins  In 
Springfield  Prime 

21.  Lincoln's 
Springfield 

22.  Billy  the  Barber 

23.  Uncoln-era  Fire 
Companies 

24.  Baptist 
ChurcrvLyceum 

25.  Sixth  Street 
Political  Rallies 

26.  Sixth  Street  Wide 
Awakes 

27. 1 860  Republican 
Wigwam/Arsenal 

20.  Lincoln's  Carriage 
Maker 

29.  IJncoki  and  Anrnab 

30.  Lincoln's  Horse 

31.  Mary's  Family 

32.  Lincoln  &  Children 
Library  Site 

33.  Virgil  Hickox  Home 


Source:  LooKng  for  Lincoln  Heritage  prog/em 


became  one  of  Springfield's  pre- 
mier establishments. 

♦  GLOBE  TAVERN  (Adams 
Street  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets).  Newlyweds  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  first  lived 
In  the  Globe  Tavern  nearby. 

♦  CAMPAIGN  POLE  (light  pole 
on  north  side  of  Adams  Street  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
center  of  block).  This  exhibit  tells 
of  political  campaigns  during  Lin- 
coln's time,  specifically,  cam- 
paign poles. 

♦  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

office  (light  pole  on  north  side  of 
Adams  Street  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  center  of  block). 
The  Illinois  State  Register,  a  De- 
mocratic paper,  moved  Its  office 
to  Springfield  from  Vandalla 
when  the  seat  of  state  govern- 
ment changed  In  1839.  A  second 
story  on  the  exhibit  tells  of 
Charles  H.  Lanphier,  an  editor  of 
the  paper  and  major  critic  of  Lin- 
coln. 

♦  MARY  UNCOUWS  WEDDING 
RING  (second  streetscape  lamp- 
post north  of  Adams  Street,  west 
side  of  Fifth  Street).  Chatterton  s 
Jewelry  Store  Is  where  Lincoln  is 
believed  to  have  bought  Mary's 
wedding  ring. 

♦  LINCOLN'S  HAT  (second 
streetscape  lamppost  north  of 
Adams  Street,  west  side  of  Fifth 
Street).  George  Hall's  haberdash- 
ery shop,  located  near  this  exhib- 
it, Is  said  to  have  made  one  of  the 
stovepipe  hats  Lincoln  wore. 

♦  CURRAN'S  JEWELRY  SHOP 
(light  pole  west  of  stairwell  build- 
ing on  the  Old  Capitol  Plaza). 
Curran's  Jewelry  Shop  was  a 
hangout  for  Lincoln  opponents. 

♦  LINCOLN'S  DENTIST  (light 
pole  west  of  the  stairwell  building 
on  the  Old  Capitol  Plaza).  This 
exhibit  marks  the  spot  of  the  den- 
tist's office  Lincoln  visited  and  de- 
scribes oral  hygiene  In  the  1850s. 

♦  SAMUEL  5.  BALL'S  BATH 
AND  BARBER  SHOP  (light  pole 
near  Prairie  Archives  bookstore, 
Old  Capitol  Plaza).  The  Rev.  S.  S. 
fialj  kept  bathing  rooms  In  the 
rear  of  his  barbershop  nearby.  A 
secondary  story  tells  of  bathing 
practices  In  Lincoln's  day. 

♦  CM.  A  S.  SMITH  STORE 
(light  pole  near  Prairie  Archives, 
Old  Capitol  Plaza).  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  often  shopped  at  a  store 
near  this  exhibit  President-elect 
Lincoln  also  used  the  back  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  store  to 
work  on  his  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

♦  THE  LINCOLN  BOYS  IN  1IM 

(Old  Capitol  Plaza,  east  of  venti- 
lating building,  west  side).  Lin- 
coln's children  had  a  very  differ- 
ent experience  growing  up  In 
Springfield  than  their  father  did 
growing  up  In  a  log  cabin. 

♦  THE  UNCOLNS  IN  THEIR 


SPRINGFIELD  PRIME  (east  end  of 
Old  Capitol  Plaza.  Interpreting 
the  Lincoln  family  statue  group). 
This  exhibit  deals  with  Lincoln's 
return  to  politics  following  a  five- 
year  hiatus. 

♦  LINCOLN'S  SPRINGFIELD 
(east  end  of  Old  Capitol  Plaza). 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  28  when 
he  moved  to  Springfield  In  1837. 

♦  WILLIAM  FLORVILLFS  BAR- 
BER SHOP  (light  pole  on  north 
side  of  Adams  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets).  Lincoln 
regularly  visited  Billy  Florville's 
barbershop.  Barbering  was  closely 
Identified  with  African-Americans 
In  Lincoln's  time. 

♦  LINCOLN-ERA  FIRE  COMPA< 
NIES  (light  pole  on  north  side  of 
Adams  Street  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  streets).  An  1858  fire 
caused  extensive  damage  near 
this  exhibit. 

♦  THE  LYCEUM  (Seventh  and 
Adams  streets  near  Jim  Herron 
Ltd.).  Lyceums  were  community 
associations  that  sponsored  lec- 
tures, debates  and  discussions. 
Lincoln  addressed  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  29th  birthday. 

♦  POLITICAL  RALLIES  AND  PA- 
RADES (second  streetscape  lamp- 
post north  of  Monroe  Street  on 
west  side  of  Sixth  Street).  Politi- 
cal rallies  In  Lincoln's  day  were  a 
combination  of  civic  duty  and 
community  entertainment. 

♦  WIDE  AWAKES  (same  loca- 
tion as  political  rallies).  Wide 
Awakes  were  political  rallies  that 
Included  marches  through  the 
city  streets. 

♦  REPUBLICAN  WIGWAMS 

(Federal  Building,  Sixth  and 
Monroe  streets) .  This  exhibit 
marks  the  site  of  the  Republican 
Wigwam  for  the  1860  election. 
Wigwams,  which  were  reminis- 
cent of  the  log  cabins  from  the 
1840  campaign,  were  symbols  of 
the  young  Republican  Party's 
vigor. 

♦  LINCOLN'S  CARRIAGE 
MAKER  (Seventh  Street  south  of 
Monroe  Street).  Lincoln  pur- 
chased a  carriage  from  Obed 
Lewis'  shop,  which  stood  near 
this  exhlblL 

♦  LINCOLN  ANO  ANIMALS  (rail 
exhibit  on  north  side  of  Capitol 
Avenue  between  Lincoln  Library 
and  parking  garage,  facing  Lin- 
coln Home  neighborhood).  Lin- 
coln once  found  two  birds  that 
had  been  blown  out  of  their  nest, 
then  spent  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  looking  for  the  nest  so  he 
could  return  the  birds  to  their 
home. 

♦  Lincoln^  HORSE  (Lincoln 
Library  column  on  Capitol  Av- 
enue, west  face  near  east  end  of 
Library).  When  Lincoln  moved  to 
Washington,  he  left  his  horse,  Old 
Bob,  In  Springfield.  Upon  hearing 
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news  of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
joyous  citizens  decorated  Old 
Bob  with  flags  and  paraded  him 
through  town.  A  week  later,  Old 
Bob  was  In  Lincoln's  Springfield 
funeral  procession. 

♦  MARY  LINCOLN'S  FAMILY 

(Lincoln  Library  column  at  Sev- 
enth Street  and  Capitol  Avenue). 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  family  came 
to  Springfield  in  1835  from  Ken- 
tucky. Three  of  Mary's  sisters,  an 
uncle  and  a  cousin  lived  within  a 
few  blocks  of  her. 

♦  THE  CHILDREN'S  LINCOLN 

(Lincoln  Library  column  at  Sev- 
enth Street  and  Capitol  Avenue). 
A  former  neighbor  said  Lincoln 
went  out  of  his  way  to  remember 
children's  names.  This  exhibit 
also  tells  the  story  of  a  birthday 
party  for  a  Lincoln  son,  a  rare 
event  In  1857. 

♦  VIRGIL  HICKOX  HOME  (rail 
exhibit  on  north  side  of  Capitol 
Avenue  feeing  Norb  Andy's 
Tabarln).  Virgil  Hlckox  was  one 
of  many  Springfield  residents 
who  disagreed  with  Lincoln's  pol- 
itics. Stephen  Douglas'  last  letter, 
which  was  addressed  to  Hlckox, 
helped  cement  northern  support 
for  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Officials  with  the  Looking  For 
Lincoln  program  have  written 
text  and  identified  possfble  loca- 
tions for  nine  additional  exhibits. 
These  exhibits  have  not  yet  been 
installed. 

♦  ANIMAL  PROBLEMS  In  Lin- 
coln's Springfield  (Monroe  Street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets). 

♦  THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE 
(southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Adams  streets). 

♦  COOK'S  HALL  (Illinois  build- 
ing between  Adams  and  Wash- 
ington streets). 

♦  CORNEAU  *  CULLER  DRUG 
STORE  (Illinois  Building  between 
Adams  and  Washington  streets). 

♦  JOSHUA  SPEED  STORE 
(southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Washington  streets). 

♦  LINCOLN'S  LAST  LAW  OF- 
FICE (west  side  of  Sixth  Street 
near  Washington  Street). 

♦  MASONIC  HALL  (northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Monroe 
streets). 

♦  LEAPING  LINCOLN  (south- 
west corner  of  Fifth  and  Monroe 
streets). 

♦  LINCOLN'S  INVENTION  (Old 

State  Capitol  Plaza,  east  of  venti- 
lation building,  south  side). 

Looking  for  Lincoln  officials 
have  Identified  30  additional  sites 
as  locations  for  possible  future 
exhibits.  They  have  not  written 
texts  for  those  exhibits. 

John  Reynolds  can  be  reached  at 
788-1524  or 
john.reynolds@sj-r.com. 
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William  Florville  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sunday,  December  27, 1863  (Appreciation) 


Abraham  Lincoln  Papers  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Transcribed  and  Annotated  by  the 
Lincoln  Studies  Center,  Knox  College.  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

William  Florville  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sunday,  December  27, 1863  (Appreciation) 

From  William  Florville  to  Abraham  Lincoln-.  December  27.  1 863 

Springfield  Ills  Deer  27th  1863 

Dear  Sir—  I,  having  for  you,  an  irrisisteble  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  kind  regards  Shown,  and  the  manifest 
good  wishis  exhibited  towards  me,  Since  your  residence  in  Washington  City;  as  Communicated  by  Doctor 

Henry4  Sometime  ago,  and  lately  by  his  Exelency  Governor  Yates-,  have  for  the  above  reasons  and  our  long 
acquaintance,  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  for  one  so  humbler  in  life  and  occupation,  to  address  the 
President  of  the  United  States- 
Yet,  I  do  so,  feeling  that  if  it  is  received  by  you  (and  you  have  time  for  I  know  you  are  heavily  Tax)  it  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  as  a  communication  from  Billy  the  Barber,  this  I  express  and  feel,  for  the  truly  great  Man 
regards  with  corresponding  favor  the  poor,  and  down  troden  of  the  Nation,  to  those  more  favored  in  Color, 
position,  and  Franchise  rights.  And  this  you  have  Shown,  and  I  and  my  people  feel  greatful  to  you  for  it.  The 
Shackels  have  fallen,  and  Bondmen  have  become  freeman  to  Some  extent  already  under  your  Proclamation. 
And  I  hope  ere  long,  it  may  be  universal  in  all  the  Slave  States.  That  your  Authority  May  Soon  extend  over 
them  all,  to  all  the  oppressed,  releiving  them  from  their  Bondage,  and  cruel  Masters;  Who  make  them  work,  and 
fight,  against  the  Goverment.  And  when  So  released,  they  would  be  glad  I  have  no  doubt,  to  assist  in  putting 
down  this  infamous  Rebellion—  May  God  grant  you  health,  and  Strength,  and  wisdom,  so  to  do,  and  so  to  act,  as 
Shall  redown  to  his  Glory,  and  the  Good,  peace,  prosperity,  Freedom,  and  hapiness  of  this  Nation.  So  that  War 
Shall  be  known  no  more,  that  the  cause  or  pretext  for  war  be  removed,  that  Rebellion  and  Secession  Shall  have 
no  place  to  make,  and  nothing  to  ask  for,  that  all  the  States  may  not  have  an  equal  right  to  demand,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  Government  be  Steadfast  and  abiding,  and  for  that  reason,  I  hope  and  trust,  that  you  may  be 
chosen  for  a  Second  term  to  Administer  the  affairs  of  this  Government.  I  think,  after  a  four  years  experiance, 
you  are  posted  in  matters  relating  thereto,  and  better  calculated  to  carry  out  your  own  designs,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  than  any  other  man  in  this  Nation.  And  the  people  here  so  think. 

And  if  it  Shall  be  the  wish  of  the  Men,  who  Support  the  Goverment,  anxious  to  put  down  the  Rebellion, 
Sustaining  the  Army,  loving  Freedom  and  the  union,  and  who  Sustain  your  acts,  and  your  Administration,  that 
you  Should  again  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Nation,  I  hope  you  will  not  decline:  but  accept  it, 
and  put  things  and  Matters  through,  to  their  termination  And  When  these  troubles  Shall  end,  the  Nation  will 
rejoice,  the  Oppressed  will  Shout  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  and  Generations  to  Come,  will  rise  up  and  call  you 

blessed,  (so  mote  it  be)  I  was  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness- ,  and  was  glad  When  I  learned  that  your  health  was 
improving.  I  hope  by  this  time,  you  are  able,  or  soon  will  be,  to  attend  to  your  arduous  buisness 

I  was  Surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  your  Son  Willy.  -  I  thought  him  a  Smart  boy  for  his  age,  So 
Considerate,  So  Manly:  his  Knowledge  and  good  Sence,  far  exceeding  most  boys  more  advanced  in  years,  yet 
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I  should  like  verry  much,  to  See  you,  and  your  family,  but  the  priviledge  of  enjoying  an  interview,  may  not 
soon,  if  ever  come. 

My  family  are  all  well.  My  son  William  is  Married  and  in  buisness  for  himself.  I  am  occupying  the  Same  place 
in  Which  I  was  at  the  time  you  left.  Tell  Taddy  that  his  (and  Willys)  Dog  is  a  live  and  Kicking  doing  well  he 
stays  Mostly  at  John  E  Rolls  with  his  Boys  Who  are  about  the  Size  now  that  Tad  &  Willy  Ware  When  they  left 
for  Washington 

Your  Residence  here  is  Kept  in  good  order.  Mr  Tilton  has  no  children  to  ruin  things.  Mrs  Tilton  and  Miss  Tilton 
are  verry  Strong  Union  Ladies  and  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Soldiers  who  are  Suffering  So  Much  for  us  &  to 
Sustain  the  Goverment 

please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  family,  and  my  daily  desires  for  yourself  that  your  Administration 
may  be  prosperous,  Wise,  and  productive  of  Good  results  to  this  nation,  and  may  the  time  Soon  come,  When  the 
Rebellion  Shall  be  put  down;  and  Traitors,  receive  their  just  recompence  of  reward,  and  the  People  be  at  Peace, 
is  the  Sincere  feelings  of  your  obt  Servant 

William  Florville  the  Barber 

[Note  1  Florville  was  originally  a  Haitian  who  settled  in  Springfield  and  had  been  Lincoln's  barber.] 

[Note  2  Anson  G.  Henry] 

[Note  3  Richard  Yates] 

[Note  4  Lincoln  had  been  ill  with  varioloid,  a  mild  form  of  smallpox.] 

[Note  5  Willie  Lincoln  died  on  February  20,  1862.] 
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Experiences  with  Slavery 

"The  first  impression  of  slavery  which  Abraham  Lincoln  received  was 
in  his  childhood  in  Kentucky.  His  father  and  mother  belonged  to  a  small 
company  of  western  abolitionists,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
boldly  denounced  the  institution  as  an  iniquity.  So  great  an  evil  did 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  hold  slavery  that  to  escape  it  they  were 
willing  to  leave  their  Kentucky  home  and  move  to  a  free  State.  Thus 
their  boy's  first  notion  of  the  institution  was  that  it  was  something  to 
flee  from,  a  thing  so  dreadful  that  it  was  one's  duty  to  go  to  pain  and 

hardship  to  escape  it,"  wrote  Lincoln  biographer  Ida  Tarbell. 

Historian  Louis  A.  Warren  wrote:  "A  most  disturbing  and  bitter 
controversy  over  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery  was  being  waged  in 
that  part  of  Kentucky  where  the  Lincolns  lived.  The  record  book  of  the 
South  Fork  Baptist  Church,  located  within  two  miles  of  the  Lincoln 
Sinking  Spring  home,  shows  that  in  1 808  fifteen  members  'went  off 
from  the  church  on  account  of  slavery.'  At  the  time  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birth  this  church  had  closed  its  doors  because  its  members 
could  not  meet  in  peace.  Among  its  congregation  were  friends  of  the 
Lincolns  and  relatives  of  Nancy  Lincoln.... Thomas  and  Nancy  affiliated 
with  the  Little  Mount  Church,  a  Separate  Baptist  congregation  located 
about  three  miles  from  the  Knob  Creek  farm.  Its  members  were 

antislavery  in  sentiment. 
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Other  biographers  have  suggested  that  slavery  was  less  important  than 
economics  in  the  move.  Historian  Richard  N.  Current  wrote:  "Lincoln's 
father  was  one  of  those  frontiersmen  who  moved  on  to  a  farther  frontier. 
There  were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves  in  the  Hardin  County  of 
Abraham's  boyhood,  but  his  parents  owned  none,  and  the  Baptist  church 
to  which  they  belonged  was  strongly  opposed  to  slaveholding.  Whether 
because  of  religious  conviction  or  because  of  resentment  against  the 
pretensions  of  wealthy  slaveowners,  Thomas  Lincoln  clearly  disliked 
the  institution  when  he  chose  to  resettle  in  Indiana,  which  was  about 

[to]  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  state 
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"As  a  boy  Lincoln  must  have  seen  some  slaves  in  Kentucky,  for  Hardin 
County  reported  940  slaves  in  the  census  of  1 8 1 0  in  a  total  population 
of  7,531.  But  his  family  did  not  dwell  among  slaveholders,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  see  large  numbers  of  blacks  until  he  made  his  first  flatboat  trip 
to  New  Orleans  in  1828,"  wrote  Lowell  H.  Harrison  in  Lincoln  of 

Kentucky. 

Biographer  Ida  Tarbell  wrote:  "In  his  new  home  in  Indiana  he  heard  the 
debate  on  slavery  go  on.  The  State  he  had  moved  into  was  in  a  territory 
made  free  forever  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  but  there  were  still  slaves 
and  believers  in  slavery  within  its  boundaries  and  it  took  many  years  to 
eradicate  them.  Close  to  his  Indiana  home  lay  Illinois  and  here  the  same 
struggle  went  on  through  all  his  boyhood.  The  lad  was  too  thoughtful 
not  to  reflect  on  what  he  heard  and  read  of  the  differences  of  opinions  of 
slavery.  By  the  time  the  Statutes  of  Indiana  fell  into  his  hands  —  some 


The  Reverend  Harry  Brown  and  Lincoln's  Horse  Old 
Bob 


Slave  treatment 
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time  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  —  he  had  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  practical  information  about  the  question  which  he  was  able 
then  to  weigh  in  the  light  of  the  great  principles  of  Constitution,  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  laws  of  Indiana,  which  he  had  begin  to  study 

with  passionate  earnestness." 

Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  the  injurious  impact  of  slavery  on  both  whites 
and  blacks.  Historian  Allen  C.  Guelzo  wrote:  "This  slavery  was  what  he 
experienced  as  a  young  man  under  his  father,  and  he  came  to  associate 
it  with  subsistence  farming,  and  the  Jeffersonian  ideology  that  glorified 
it,  with  a  backwards-looking  mentality  that  conveniently  froze  wealthy 
landholders  in  places  of  power  while  offering  the  placebo  of  subsidy 
and  protection  (especially  in  the  form  of  cheap  land)  to  bungling 
yeomen  in  order  to  pacify  their  disgruntlements.  'I  used  to  be  a  slave,' 
Lincoln  said  in  an  early  speech;  in  fact,  'we  were  all  slaves  on  time  or 
another.'"  Guelzo  added:  "As  late  as  1859,  Adlai  Stevenson  was  puzzled 
by  the  way  Lincoln  ended  a  brief  self-description  —  'no  other  marks  or 
brands  recollected'  —  since  this  was  the  language  'not  infrequently 
employed  in  the  South,  especially  Kentucky,  for  a  notice  of  a  'runaway 

slave.*"6 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  prepared  a  biography  for  his  presidential  campaign  in 
1860  which  stated:  "When  he  was  nineteen,  still  residing  in  Indiana,  he 
made  his  first  trip  upon  a  flat-boat  to  New-Orleans.  He  was  hired  hand 
merely;  and  he  and  a  son  of  the  owner,  without  other  assistance,  made 
the  trip.  The  nature  of  part  of  the  cargo-load,  as  it  was  called  —  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  linger  and  trade  along  the  Sugar  coast  —  and  one 
night  they  were  attacked  by  seven  negroes  with  intent  to  kill  and  rob 
them.  They  were  hurt  in  the  melee,  but  succeeded  in  driving  the  negroes 

from  the  boat,  and  then  'cut  cable'  'weighed  anchor'  and  left." 

Biographer  Louis  A.  Warren  wrote:  "As  soon  as  the  boys  entered  the 
Mississippi,  they  began  trading  their  cargo  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar.  All  went  peacefully  for  them  until  just  below  Baton  Rouge.  Here 
were  the  prosperous  sugar  plantations... extending  down  to  the  river.  The 
story  is  that  'a  part  of  the  cargo  had  been  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  sugar  plantations  and  the  young  adventurers  were 
instructed  to  linger  upon  the  sugar  coast  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
it.*"8 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  second  trip  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
three  years  later  in  April  to  July  1 83 1 .  Fellow  rafter  John  Hanks 
recalled  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  "There  it 
was  we  Saw  Negroes  Chained  —  maltreated  —  whipt  &  scourged[.] 
Lincoln  Saw  it  -  his  heart  bled  -  Said  nothing  much  —  was  silent  from 
feeling  —  was  Sad  —  looked  bad  —  felt  bad  —  was  thoughtful  & 
abstracted  —  I  Can  say  Knowingly  that  it  was  on  this  trip  that  he 
formed  his  opinions  of  Slavery:  it  ran  its  iron  in  him  then  &  there  — 

May  1831.  "9 

"In  New  Orleans,  for  the  first  time  Lincoln  beheld  the  true  horrors  of 
human  slavery,"  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln's  legal  colleague,  William  H. 


Seven  African- American  slaves  preparing  cotton  for  a 
gin  in  South  Carolina. 


Slave  Auction  House  on  Whitehall  Street  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia 


William  Florville  ,  Lincoln's  Barber 
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Herndon.  "Agains[t]  this  inhumanity  his  sense  of  right  and  justice  rebelled,  and  his  mind  and  conscience 
were  awaked  to  a  realization  of  what  he  had  often  heard  and  read.'      Herndon  wrote  from  Hanks'  memories: 
"One  morning  in  their  rambles  over  the  city  the  trio  passed  a  slave  auction.  A  vigorous  and  comely  mulatto 
girl  was  being  sold.  She  underwent  a  through  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  bidders;  they  pinched  her  flesh 
and  made  her  trot  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  horse,  to  show  how  she  moved,  and  in  order,  as  the 
auctioneer  said,  that  'bidders  might  satisfy  themselves'  whether  the  article  they  were  offering  to  buy  was 
sound  or  not.  The  whole  thing  was  so  revolting  that  Lincoln  moved  away  from  the  scene  with  a  deep  feeling 
of 'unconquerable  hate.'  Bidding  his  companions  follow  him  he  said,  'By  God,  boys,  let's  get  away  from  this. 
If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  [meaning  slavery],  I'll  hit  it  hard."  This  incident  was  furnished  me  in 
1865,  by  John  Hanks.  I  have  also  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  refer  to  it  himself." 

Historian  Richard  Nelson  Current  threw  doubts  on  this  story:  "John  Hanks  told  the  anecdote  to  Herndon  in 
1865.  Hanks  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  fellow  voyagers  of  the  flatboat,  but  he  did  not  go  all  the  way  with  the 
others  to  New  Orleans,  so  he  could  not  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what  happened  at  the  slave  auction  he 
later  described.  Herndon  said  he  also  heard  the  story  from  Lincoln  himself.  In  the  account  of  the  journey  he 
gave  in  his  autobiography  of  1 860,  however,  Lincoln  made  no  mention  of  slaves  or  the  slave  trade  (though 
of  course  he  intended  the  autobiography  for  campaign  purposes  and  could  not  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
emphasize  any  abolitionist  convictions).  In  the  autobiography,  he  also  spoke  of  a  previous  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  With  regard  to  this  trip,  he  said  nothing  about  slaves  but  did  refer  to  Negroes,  recalling  that  he  and 
his  own  companion  'were  attacked  by  seven  Negroes  with  intent  to  kill  and  rob  them'  and  were  'hurt  some  in 
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the  melee,  but  succeeded  in  driving  the  Negroes  from  the  boat." 

Coming  back  to  Illinois  from  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem  where  there  was  a  store 
owned  by  Dennis  Offut,  the  merchant  who  has  sponsored  the  New  Orleans  trek.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
offered  a  position  as  a  clerk  in  Offut's  store.  Historian  Kenneth  J.  Winkle  wrote:  "When  Lincoln  settled  in 
New  Salem,  thirty-eight  African  Americans  were  living  in  Sangamon  County  out  of  a  total  population  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand.  Most  of  them,  just  over  two-thirds,  were  free.  In  the  entire  county,  only  on 
African  American,  Lucy  Roundtree,  headed  an  independent  household.  The  remaining  free  blacks  were 
servants  living  in  white  families.  Six  residents  of  the  county,  including  John  Todd,  the  patriarch  of  the  Todd 
family  in  Springfield,  owned  slaves." 

Lincoln  Contemporary  Daniel  Green  Burner  recalled:  "I  often  heard  Lincoln  speak  about  slavery  while  we 
were  together  in  New  Salem,  and  he  was  always  opposed  to  it.  "I  did  not  imagine  then  that  Lincoln  had  a 
great  future  before  him,  but  I  heard  others  say  that  they  believed  he  would  some  time  be  Governor  of 
Illinois.  Still  I  knew  he  was  smart.  We  had  a  debating  society  that  met  in  the  schoolhouse  occasionally,  and 
Lincoln  was  always  keen  for  such  entertainment.  He  was  a  good  debater.  He  couldn't  be  beat  by  any  one  in 
those  parts.  He  was  a  natural  talker.  It  was  not  so  much  in  his  studying  a  subject  as  that  the  argument  seemed 
to  come  right  out  of  him  without  study  or  long  preparation.  Everybody  liked  to  hear  him.  Some  of  those  who 
argued  against  him  were  Dave  Rutledge,  Bill  Green,  a  particular  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  Jackson  Graham.  I 

didn't  go  very  often  for  to  tell  the  truth  I  didn't  take  much  stock  in  such  doings." 

In  Springfield,  there  was  a  small  but  growing  community  of  free  blacks,  led  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  friend  and 
barber,  William  Florville,  Historian  Ken  Winkle  wrote:  "The  presence  of  African  Americans,  both  slave  and 
free,  provoked  a  wide  range  of  responses  among  white  Springfielders.  At  one  extreme,  the  demand  for  labor 
drew  some  of  them  into  the  underground  market  for  slaves."  Added  Winkle.  "At  the  other  extreme,  whites 
sometimes  worked  to  set  Springfield's  slaves  free.... Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  most 

Springfielders  neither  owned  nor  freed  slaves."     Springfield  carpenter  John  E.  Roll  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
once  said  in  a  political  speech:  "There  is  my  old  friend  John  Roll.  He  used  to  be  a  slave,  but  he  has  made 
himself  free,  and  I  used  to  be  a  slave,  and  now  I  am  so  free  that  they  let  me  practice  law." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  may  have  been  shaped  by  his  upbringing.  "As  a  youth,  Lincoln  was  like  a  slave  to  his 
father,  who  insisted  that  his  son  not  only  labor  on  the  family  farm  but  also  that  he  work  for  neighbors  and 
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then  turn  over  every  penny  that  he  had  earned,"  noted  historian  Michael  Burlingame.     "He  so  emphatically 
deplored  the  way  that  owners  robbed  slaves  of  their  rightful  earnings  because,  as  Gabor  Boritt  suggests, 
Lincoln  'sympathized  and,  to  a  degree,  identified  with  the  downtrodden  black  man." 

Historian  Allen  C.  Guelzo  wrote:  that  "the  Lincolns  employed  at  least  two  free  African- American  women, 
Maria  Vance  and  Ruth  Stanton,  as  domestic  help.  The  house  that  Lincoln  bought  from  Charles  Dresser  (who 
also  held  an  'indentured  servant'  named  Hepsey  at  the  time  of  the  sale)  was  in  the  middle  of  a  neighborhood 
that  had  twenty-one  African- Americans,  in  conditions  ranging  from  free  to  slave,  living  in  it."     According 
to  historian  Kenneth  J.  Winkle,  "The  Lincolns'  personal  relations  with  free  blacks  were  always  respectful, 
yet  they  interacted  with  them  only  as  the  employers  of  servants.  At  least  four  African  Americans  provided 

70 

domestic  help  for  the  Lincolns." 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  to  Lexington,  Kentucky  where  Mrs.  Lincoln's  relatives 
lived.  Lowell  H.  Harrison  wrote  in  Lincoln  of  Kentucky:  "After  his  marriage  to  Mary  Todd,  Lincoln  also  saw 
a  benign  form  of  slavery  when  he  visited  the  Lexington  home  of  his  in-laws.  Chaney  was  the  treasured  cook, 
Mammy  Sally  had  charge  of  the  nursery,  Nelson  supervised  the  stables  except  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
concoct  mint  juleps  for  special  guests.  But  Lexington  also  had  slave  markets,  and  there  Lincoln  witnessed  a 
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quite  different  aspect  of  the  peculiar  institution  from  the  one  he  saw  in  the  Todd  home."     Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  family  visited  Lexington  in  November  1847  on  their  way  to  Washington.  Niece  Katherine  Helm  wrote: 
"The  whole  family  stood  near  the  front  door  with  welcoming  arms  and,  in  true  patriarchal  style,  the  colored 
contingent  filled  the  rear  of  the  hall  to  shake  hands  with  the  long  absent  one  and  'make  a  miration'  over  the 

babies."22 

Lincoln  chronicler  Paul  Findley  wrote:  "In  the  middle  of  the  public  square  in  Lexington  stood  a  slave  auction 
block.  Nearby,  a  public  whipping  post  reminded  the  slaves  of  the  punishment  they  would  receive  if  they 
overstepped  boundaries  —  if  they  failed  to  'stay  in  their  place.'  News  articles  in  the  Lexington  papers 
revealed  the  deep  but  submerged  hostility  between  slave  and  owner.  A  young  slave  girl  named  Cassily,  for 
example,  had  been  indicted  for  mixing  an  ounce  of  ground  glass  with  the  gravy  for  dinner  and  serving  it  to 
her  master.  A  few  days  after  Lincoln  arrived  in  Lexington,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren  received 
widespread  publicity.  Most  of  the  town  thought  she  had  been  murdered  by  slaves.  Reports  of  similar 
incidents  in  other  towns  appeared  frequently  in  the  newspapers  Lincoln  read  during  his  Lexington 

vacation."     This  sojourn  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  extensive  experience  with  slavery. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attitudes  toward  slavery  were  closely  connected  to  his  ideas  about  work,  wealth  and  justice. 
Friend  and  political  colleague  Joseph  Gillespie  wrote:  "Mr.  Lincolns  sense  of  justice  was  intensely  strong[.] 
It  was  to  this  mainly  that  his  hatred  of  slavery  may  be  attributed[.]  He  abhorred  the  institution^]  It  was  about 
the  only  public  question  on  which  he  would  become  excited[.]  I  recollect  meeting  with  him  once  at 
Shelbyville  when  he  remarked  that  something  must  be  done  or  slavery  would  overrun  the  whole  country[.] 
He  said  there  were  about  600,000  non  slave  holding  whites  in  Kentucky  to  about  33,000  slave  holders[.] 
That  in  the  convention  then  recently  held  it  was  expected  that  the  delegates  would  represent  these  classes 
about  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  but  when  the  convention  assembled  there  was  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  non  slaveholding  class[.]  Every  one  was  in  the  interest  of  the  slaveholders  and  said  he 
this  thing  is  spreading  like  wild  fire  over  the  Country[.]  In  a  few  years  we  will  be  ready  to  accept  the 
institution  in  Illinois  and  the  whole  country  will  adopt  it[.]  I  asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  the  change  that 
was  going  on  in  public  opinion.  He  said  he  had  put  that  question  to  a  Kentuckian  shortly  before  who 
answered  by  saying  —  you  might  have  any  amount  of  land,  money  in  your  pocket  or  bank  stock  and  while 
travelling  around  no  body  would  be  any  the  wiser  but  if  you  had  a  darkey  trudging  at  your  heels  every  body 
would  see  him  &  know  that  you  owned  slaves  —  It  is  the  most  glittering  ostentatious  &  displaying  property 
in  the  world  and  now  says  he  if  a  young  man  goes  courting  the  only  inquiry  is  how  many  negroes  he  or  she 
owns  and  not  what  other  property  they  may  have[.]  The  love  for  Slavery  properly  was  swallowing  up  every 
other  mercenary  passion[.]  Its  ownership  betokened  not  only  the  possession  of  wealth  but  indicated  the 
gentleman  of  leisure  who  as  was  above  and  scorned  labour[.]  These  things  Mr[.]  Lincoln  regarded  as  highly 
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seductive  to  the  thoughtless  and  giddy  headed  young  men  who  looked  upon  work  as  vulgar  and 
ungentlemanly[.]  Mr  Lincoln  was  really  excited  and  said  with  great  earnestness  that  this  spirit  ought  to  be 
met  and  if  possible  checked[.]  That  slavery  was  a  great  &  crying  injustice  an  enormous  national  crime  and 
that  we  could  not  expect  to  escape  punishment  for  it[.] 
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people,  and  why  are  they  on  the  wall?) 
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rpijMg';  As  you  travel  through  Downtown 
g^\  '      I  Bloomington,  you  may  be  surprised  to  see 
some  faces  from  the  past  on  the  wall  at 
West  Monroe  and  North  Main  Streets. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Jesse  Fell,  Judge  David 
Davis,  James  Allin,  Minnie  Salzman 
Stevens,  Georgianna  Trotter  and  Rachel  Crothers  all  played 
significant  roles  in  local  history.  Their  contributions  helped 
shape  politics,  business,  education  and  the  arts  in  our 
community.  Images  of  Major  Julius  Wtherspoon,  who  fought 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  Kickapoo  Chief, 
Machina,  are  also  part  of  the  same  mural. 


Developer  Fred  Wollrab  appreciates  the  work  of  local  artists, 
and  is  keen  on  preserving  local  history  and  architecture.  He 
commissioned  artist  Mark  Blumenshine  to  create  the 
portraits  on  the  exterior  wall  at  104  West  Monroe  Street  and 
-ft   the  one  of  '^BHIyJhe^BarbeT  on  the  back  of  the  building  at 
625  North  Main  Street.~(vlsTble  from  Route  51  South  and 
East  Locust  Street).  The  artist  included  a  reproduction  of  a 
letter  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  that  refers  to  the  real 
estate  transaction  he  handled  for  that  very  piece  of  property 
for  Billy  (Lincoln's  Springfield  barber,  Haitian-born  William 
de  Fleurville). 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Bloomington,  Sept.  27,  1852 

C.R.  Welles,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  a  little  trouble  here-l  am  trying  to  get  a  decree  for  our 
"Billy  the  Barber"  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  town  lots 
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sold  to  him  by  Allin  Gridley  and  Prickett-I  made  you  a  party, 
as  administrator  of  Prickett,  but  the  Clerk  omitted  to  put  your 
name  in  the  writ,  and  so  you  are  not  served-Billy  will  blame 
me,  if  I  do  not  get  the  thing  fixed  up  this  time-lf,  therefore 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sign  the  authority  below,  and  send 
it  to  me,  by  return  mail,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  will  be 
careful  that  you  shall  not  be  involved,  or  your  rights  waived 
by  it- 

Yours  as  ever 
A.  Lincoln 

The  letter  and  additional  information  about  William  de 
Fleurville  are  featured  in  a  booklet  published  in  1998  by  the 
McLean  County  Historical  Society.  The  booklet  is  entitled, 
"Lincoln  in  Bloomington-Normal:  A  Historical  Tour  of  Lincoln 
Sites  in  Bloomington  and  Normal,  Illinois,"  by  Donna 
Reinking. 


Dr.  Robert  Bowen  and  Harold 

&  Marlene  Gregor  hired 

Blumenshine  to  paint  the 

images  of  Adlai  Stevenson  I 

and  Adlai  Stevenson  II  on  the 

building  at  105  West  Market 

(visible  from  North  Main 

Street).  Adlai  Stevenson  I  was 

vice  president  of  the  United 

States,  from  1893-1897  with  President  Grover  Cleveland. 

His  grandson,  Adlai  II,  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois  in 

1948,  and  later  ran  unsuccessfully  in  two  presidential 

campaigns.  The  younger  Stevenson  also  served  as  United 

Nations  ambassador  and  was  noted  for  his  eloquent 

speeches  and  keen  analytical  mind. 


Graduate  art  student  John 
Hubbell  created  a  stir  when  he 
artfully  added  windows  and  ivy 
to  the  side  of  the  building  at 
215  East  Front  Street  in  1981. 
Hubbell  attended  Illinois  State 
University  at  the  time,  and  had 
already  painted  unusual 
murals  in  other  communities. 
The  work  has  faded  a  bit  with 
time,  but  still  appears  very  realistic. 


Artist  John  Hubbell  included  a  self-portrait  as 
part  of  his  Front  Street  work 
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William  de  Fleurville  (1807-1868) 

Sunday,  April  21,  2013  2:30  PM 

Written  by  The  Lincoln  Institute 

Part  1  defend. ht 

William  de  Fleurville  (also  known  as  "Florville")  was  a  Haitian-born  businessman  who  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  New  Salem  in  1831.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  helped  him  attract  clients  in  that  community, 
Fleurville  moved  to  Springfield  where  he  eventually  opened  barbershop  across  from  the  State 
House  and  served  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  barber  for  24  years. 

William  de  Fleurville  (also  known  as  "Florville")  was  a  Haitian-born  businessman  who  met  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  New  Salem  in  1831.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  helped  him  attract  clients  in  that  community, 
Fleurville  moved  to  Springfield  where  he  eventually  opened  barbershop  across  from  the  State 
House  and  served  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  barber  for  24  years. 

One  White  House  employee,  "Aunt  Rosetta"  Wells,  recalled  that  back  in  Illinois  there  had  been 
a  black  "man  who  used  to  cut  Lincoln's  hair  off,  and  beat  him  telling  fish  stories  and  knew  more 
jokes  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  He  had  a  shop  for  the  boys  to  hang  around  and  listen  to 
'Old  Abe'  tell  jokes.  This  man  was  honest  too,  and  he  saved  his  pennies  to  make  dollars."  1 
Fleurville  had  moved  from  the  Carribean  to  Baltimore  around  1 820,  where  he  met  future 
Lincoln  friend  Dr.  Elias  H.  Merriman.  He  then  relocated  to  New  Orleans  before  he  went  to 
Illinois  to  reconnect  with  Merriman,  who  helped  set  him  up  in  the  barber  business  and  attract  a 
clientele. 

According  to  Lincoln  scholar  Lloyd  Ostendorf,  "A  local  newspaper  editor  claimed  only  two 
men  in  Springfield  understood  Lincoln,  his  law  partner  William  H.  Herndon,  and  his  barber, 
William  Florville. "2  Historian  Benjamin  Quarles  noted:  "Fleurville's  shop  was  the  informal 
social  center  for  the  men  of  the  community;  it  was  'Lincoln's  second  home,'  before  his  marriage 
in  1842.  Frequently  he  would  leave  his  law  books  there;  he  would  have  nobody  in  Springfield 
shave  him  except  Billy. "3  On  one  occasion  Billy  nursed  Lincoln  back  to  health.  Sometime 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  married  to  Mary  Todd  he  was  taken  quite  ill  and  was  staying  at  Dr. 
Anson  G.  Henry's  home  in  Springfield.  The  doctor  sent  for  Fleurville  to  have  him  stay  for  a 
time  with  his  patient  and  administer  the  medicine  he  had  prescribed  for  him.  Lincoln  scholar 
Lloyd  Ostendorf  wrote  that  when  Lincoln  married  shortly  thereafter,  Fleurville  "had  the 
pleasant  task  of  giving  the  prospective  [bridegroom]  Lincoln  his  special  dollar  shave  for  his 
wedding  day. "4 

About  10  days  after  his  recovery  Lincoln  came  into  Florville's  barber  shop  and  said,  'Billy,  I 
want  you  to  shave  me,  and  trim  my  hair  also,  and  I  want  you  to  do  it  as  if  I  was  going  to  be 
married.' 

Billy  replied,  'If  I  do,  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  will  cost  you  one  dollar.  We  have  to  charge  extra  for 
shaving  when  they  are  going  to  be  married.' 

All  right,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  'I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  dance  without  paying  the  fiddler! '5 

At  one  point,  Billy  also  lived  near  Lincoln.  Lincoln  scholar  Richard  E.  Hart  noted:  "By  late- 
twentieth-century  standards,  the  Lincolns  lived  in  an  integrated  neighborhood.  In  1860,  there 
were  at  least  twenty-one  African  Americans,  approximately  10  percent  of  Springfield's  African 
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American  population,  living  within  a  three-block  radius  of  the  Lincoln  home.  Lincoln  certainly 
knew  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  Springfield  slaves,  indentured  servants,  and  free  African 
Americans."6  Among  the  African-American  personal  acquaintances  of  Lincoln  whom  Hart 
cites  were  Fleurville,  minister  Henry  Brown,  future  White  House  aide  William  John,  Mary  and 
John  Shelby  and  Maria  Vance. 7  They  were  a  diverse  group  who  came  together,  according  to 
Richard  Hart  to  recognize  the  1834  anniversary  of  emancipation  of  British  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  [CONTINUED] 
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Fleurville  was  an  accomplished  musician  who  wrote  poetry  to  promote  his  business:  "Billy  will 
always  be  found  on  the  spot,  With  razor  keen  and  water  smoking  hot..."  On  another  occasion, 
he  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  politicians  for  business  in  a  published  advertisement:  "Times  are 
pregnant  with  important  events.  Among  them,  and  not  the  least  is  the  approaching  election.  I 
am  personally  friendly  to  all  the  candidates.  No  one  of  them  has  any  reason  to  fear  any 
opposition.  I  shall  exert  myself  to  secure  the  election  of  them  all.  To  effect  this  object,  I  would 
say  to  them  that  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  to  have  a  smooth  face.  I  am  adept  in  making  smooth 
faces.  My  terms  are  moderate.  I  shall  rise  in  price  on  some  after  the  election."8  As  a  clarinetist 
and  flutist,  Florville  was  active  in  a  local  military  band.  Historian  Gossie  Harold  Hudson  wrote: 
"Billy  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  Springfield's  leading  Blacks.  He  headed  a  movement  to  have 
established,  according  to  an  1855  law,  a  school  supported  by  taxes  imposed  on  colored  citizens, 
and  paid  for  the  advertisement  for  a  schoolmaster.  Although  a  Catholic,  he  contributed 
generously  to  the  charities  of  various  religious  groups. "9 

Mr.  Lincoln  handled  Fleurville's  legal  affairs  and  was  his  attorney  in  a  legal  title  case.  He  wrote 
Charles  R.  Welles  in  1 852:  "I  am  in  a  little  trouble  here.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  decree  for  our 
'Billy  the  Barber'  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  town  lots  sold  to  him  by  Allen,  Gridly  and 
Prickett.  I  made  you  a  party,  as  administrator  of  Prickett,  but  the  Clerk  omitted  to  put  your 
name  in  the  writ,  and  so  you  are  not  served.  Billy  will  blame  me,  if  I  do  not  get  the  thing  fixed 
up  this  time.  If,  therefore,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sign  the  authority  below,  and  send  it  to  me 
by  return  mail,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  will  be  careful  that  you  shall  not  be  involved,  or 
your  rights  invaded  by  it."  10 

The  Bloomington  lots  continued  to  cause  Mr.  Lincoln  some  aggravation  -  through  his  own 
negligence.  Shortly  before  he  left  Springfield  for  his  Cooper  Union  speech  in  February  1860, 
Mr.  Lincoln  asked  a  friend  to  handle  the  problem:  "William  Florville,  a  colored  barber  here, 
owns  four  lots  in  Bloomington,  on  which  I  have  been  paying  the  taxes  for  him  several  years, 
but  which  I  forgot  [to]  do,  though  under  promise,  when  I  was  at  Bloomington  last.  Will  you 
please  collect  the  ten  dollars  fee  we  spoke  of,  add  enough  of  your  own  money,  pay  all  taxes 
due,  and  send  me  the  receipt,  or  receipts?  If  you  will  I  shall  be  great  obliged;  and  besides,  will 
return  you  the  money  you  advance  by  the  first  mail."l  1  Gossie  Harold  Hudson  noted:  "A 
shrewd  businessman  himself,  Florville  made  even  greater  economic  advancement  as  a  result  of 
Lincoln's  patronage.  He  acquired  substantial  land  holdings,  and  he  established  the  first  clothes 
cleaning  establishment  in  Springfield."  12 

President  Lincoln  came  to  rely  on  Fleurville  in  other  ways.  According  to  Gossie  Harold 
Hudson,  "When  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  Washington,  Billy  agreed  to  take  care  of  the 
president's  property,  a  promise  when  he  faithfully  kept."13  He  wrote  President  Lincoln  to 
assure  his  sons  that  their  dog  Fido  was  healthy  and  happy.  Fleurville  wrote  President  an 
encouraging  letter  in  late  December  1863  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  recovered  from  a  bout  of 
variloid  -  believing  "it  might  not  be  improper  for  one  so  humbler  in  life  and  occupation  to 
address  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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Yet,  I  do  so,  feeling  that  if  it  is  received  by  you  (and  you  have  time  for  1  know  you  are  heavily 
Tax)  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  as  a  communication  from  Billy  the  barber,  this  I  express  and 
Feel,  for  the  truly  great  Man  regards  with  corresponding  favor  the  poor,  and  down  troden  [sic] 
of  the  Nation,  to  those  who  are  favored  in  Color,  position,  and  Franchise  rights.  And  this  you 
have  Shown,  and  I  and  my  people  feel  greatful  to  you  for  it.  The  Shackels  have  fallen,  and 
Bondmen  have  become  freeman  to  Some  extent  already  under  your  Proclamation.  And  I  hope 
ere  long,  it  may  be  universal  in  all  the  Slave  States.  That  your  Authority  May  Soon  extend  over 
them  all,  to  all  the  oppressed,  releiving  [sic]  then  from  their  Bondage,  and  cruel  Masters;  Who 
make  them  work,  and  fight,  against  the  Goverment  [sic]. 

And  when  So  released,  the  would  be  glad  I  have  no  doubt,  to  assist  in  putting  down  this 
infamous  Rebellion  -  May  God  grant  you  health,  and  Strength,  and  wisdom,  so  to  do,  and  so  to 
act,  as  Shall  redown  to  his  Glory,  and  the  Good,  peace,  prosperity,  Freedom,  and  hapiness  [sic] 
of  this  Nation.  So  what  War  Shall  be  known  no  more,  that  the  cause  or  pretext  for  war  be 
removed,  that  Rebellion  and  Secession  Shall  have  no  place  to  make,  and  nothing  to  ask  for,  that 
all  the  States  may  not  have  an  equal  right  to  demand,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
Government  be  Steadfast  and  abiding,  and  for  that  reason,  I  hope  and  trust,  that  you  have  be 
chosen  for  a  Second  term  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  Government.  I  think,  after  a  four  years 
experiance  [sic],  you  are  posted  in  matters  relating  thereto  and  better  calculated  to  carry  out 
your  own  designs,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  than  any  other  man  in  this  Nation.  And  the 
people  here  so  think.  ..the  nation  will  rejoice,  the  oppressed  will  shout  the  name  of  their 
deliverer,  and  generations  to  come  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed." 

And  if  it  Shall  be  the  wish  of  the  Men,  who  Support  the  Goverment,  anxious  to  put  down  the 
Rebellion,  Sustaining  the  Army,  loving  Freedom  and  the  union,  and  who  Sustain  your  acts,  and 
your  Administration,  that  you  Should  again  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Nation, 
I  hope  you  will  not  decline:  but  accept  it,  and  put  things  and  Matters  through,  to  their 
termination^]  And  When  these  troubles  Shall  end,  the  Nation  will  rejoice.  The  Oppressed  wiil 
Shout  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  and  Generations  to  Come,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
(So  mote  it  be)  I  was  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  and  was  glad  When  I  learned  that  your  health 
was  improving.  I  hope  by  this  time,  you  are  able  or  soon  will  be,  to  attend  to  your  arduous 
buisness[.] 

After  some  personal  news,  Florville  concluded  his  letter  by  saying:  "please  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  yourself  and  family,  and  my  daily  desires  for  yourself  that  your  Administration  may 
be  prosperous,  Wise,  and  productive  of  Good  results  to  this  nation,  and  may  the  time  Soon 
come,  When  the  Rebellion  Shall  be  put  down;  and  Traitors,  receive  their  just  recompence  of 
reward,  and  the  People  be  at  Peace,  is  the  Sincere  feelings  of  your  obt.  Servant."  14 
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